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‘One Best Way’—to Where? 


with respect to the handling of 
human relations problems, many 
American corporations have been no- 
toriously backward students, for while 
it has been demonstrated time and 
again that the human factor must re- 
ceive equal weight with all others in 
solving a problem, many businesses 
have stubbornly persisted in ignoring 
this principle. In the meantime, their 
blindness has operated to obscure this 
fundamental for a large number of 
other organizations that were naturally 
inclined to pay intelligent heed to it. 

A large part of management’s pres- 
ent troubles derives from the fact that 
a disproportionate amount of time and 
money has been spent on the study of 
technical developments as against the 
development of human resources and 
the study of human problems. 

Many years ago Frederick Taylor 
showed that a better arrangement of 
work made it possible for a laborer 
to quadruple the amount of pig iron 
he could move in a day, but history 
proved that the better work methods 
were practical only to the extent that 
they were acceptable to the worker 
himself. This experience could have 
told management volumes about its 
future. Yet the annals of American 
management experience are replete 
with failures resulting from neglect of 
. Taylor's experience and the principle 
that he himself recognized. 


THE BIGGEST REWARDS 
On which individuals have corpora- 
tions bestowed their choicest rewards? 
One does not have to look far; they 





have gone to the men and women who 
have scored achievements in the realms 
of technology and profit-making. Our 
corporate policies have encouraged 
achievements in these fields to the point 
where the practitioners of management, 
in some instances, have lost their own 
sense of _propertion in judging between 
materialistic and spiritual achievement. 
From the management point of view, 
there is a best way in everything, 
whether it be selling vacuum-cleaners 
to housewives or riveting sheet metal. 
Every executive, whether he is sales 
manager, personnel director, produc- 
tion manager, or office manager is look- 
ing in his own fashion for the one best 
way. 
MEASURING STICKS 


But how -many have-ever considered 
that there might be “one best way” of 
handling people? No one has found 
it yet, though thousands of people think 
they have. Whether they have found 
it or not, those who have attempted to 
look for it deserve all the encourage- 
ment that corporate business can give 
them, and their reward for progress 
towards their objective should be just 
as great as the reward for technical 
progress. 

Such measuring sticks as reductions 
in employee turnover, the progressively 
greater education of employees, the 
amount of interest employees take in 
management problems, the quick settle- 
ment of grievances, the satisfactory in- 
troduction of method and technological 
changes are just as important as profit 

(Continued on page 3) 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK 


The downtrend which became notice- 
able almost immediately after VJ day 
continues in evidence, but the indexes, 
although far off their wartime peaks, 
are still nowhere near their prewar 
levels. 

While Business Week’s index of busi- 
ness activity, for example, has dropped 
20 per cent since VJ, the decline has 
brought it down only to 168, which is 
higher than it was in the comparable 
period of 1941. Similarly, manufac- 
turing output has fallen considerably, 
but the total for August is estimated at 
about 75. per cent above the 1939 
average. 

The Cleveland Trust Company pre- 
dicts that employment will continue to 
fall only until the end of the year, and 
that full normal employment will be 
reached by July, 1946. 

Business Week estimates that the in- 
dexes will hit their low point in Octo- 
ber, and then begin to level off. Steel 
output, it points out, is at least 10 points 
above “what even the most optimistic 
industry observers would have predic- 
ted when the heavy cutbacks in muni- 
tions began”; electric power is off only 
6 per cent; and no great falling off in 
consumer spending has occurred. 


PRODUCTION 

While civilian production was accel- 
erated during August and early Sep- 
tember, a sharp downtrend in over-all 
manufacturing output was evident as 
the result of post-VJ cutbacks. Sep- 
tember munitions production, the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
estimates, will be off 60 per cent from 
the July level. 

During the week ending September 
22, however, steel operations were esti- 
mated at 83 per cent of capacity, and 

(Continued on page 2) 








Trends in Business 
(Continued) 
because of wartime expansion, the 
plants were actually producing more 
than they did at 96 per cent of capacity 
in the latter part of 1941. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Some leveling off in department store 
sales has been evident since VJ day, 
although consumer spending continues 
to surpass the high 1944 level. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s season- 
ally adjusted index of department store 
sales dropped from 218 (1935 to 1939 
— 100) in July to 199 in August, a 
decline of approximately 8 per cent. 
Volume was, however, 6 per cent above 
the volume of August, 1944. Whole- 
sale volume in August was estimated at 
2 to 6 per cent above the figure for the 
corresponding month of last year. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction activity continues to ex- 
pand. Permits issued in 214 cities (fig- 
ures exclude New York, where the total 
represents plans filed and not actual 
' permits) reached $90,305,801 in Aug- 
ust, 11.2 per cent over July, and 92.6 
per cent over August, 1944, Dun & 
Bradstreet reports. 

Figures issued by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation show that total building 
contracts in the first seven months of 
this year amounted to 168,183,000 
square feet of floor space, an increase 
of 30.8 per cent over the corresponding 
period in 1944. 


COMMODITY PRICES 

The Department of Agriculture index 
of farm prices declined from 206 (Aug- 
ust, 1909-July, 1914 — 100) in July to 
204 in August. Decreases in farm 
prices more than offset the minor rises 
that occurred in a few other commodity 
prices, with the result that the BLS 
index of wholesale prices (889 com- 
modities, 1926 = 100) declined from 
105.9 in July to an estimated 105.8 in 
August. The Dun & Bradstreet daily 
wholesale price index of 30 basic com- 
modities declined slightly during the 
first week in September, and then rose 
to 175.38 on September 15. 





SOURCES: 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
BUSINESS WEEK 
CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
DUN’S REVIEW 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
NEW YORK 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 




















WHAT MANAGERS ARE SAYING 








COSTS AND MORALE 


Our experience indicates that manufactur- 
ing costs are greatly influenced by employee 
morale, and such attendant factors as low 
turnover and minimum absenteeism. We, 
therefore, offer the follow suggestions: 

1. Institute all practical measures to 
minimize fluctuations and seasonal char- 
acteristics in production. So arrange opera- 
tions as to give the maximum number of 
employees steady employment throughout the 
year. 

2. Develop and consistently follow a 
comprehensive program of employee in- 
formation service, using such media as a 
weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly plant paper, 
bulletins, letters, group meetings, annual 
reports. 

3. Organize and support an employees’ 
association for the autonomous management 
of social, recreational, mutual aid, and hos- 
pitalization activities. 

4. Publish and distribute an employee 
handbook, clearly setting forth company 
policies and reasons for such policies. 

5. Provide adequate cafeteria service. 

6. Institute effective safety programs. 

7. Provide adequate first aid and medical 
services. 

8. Cause regular group meetings to be 
held at all levels: (a) foremen and depart- 
ment heads with the people under their 
supervision (monthly meetings on company 
time); (b) superintendents with their fore- 
men; (c) division heads with their superin- 
tendents and department heads; (d) division 
heads with management; (e) management 
with directors.—President, Refrigerator Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


QUALITY STANDARDS 


Management must find a basis on which 
standards of quality and quantity production 
can be discussed with union officials and 
employees. These standards must form an 
essential part of union contracts in order to 
avoid controversy over the term, ‘a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay.” It is vague 
phrases like that which cause headaches in 
the interpretation of union contracts.—In- 
dustrial Relations Director. 

% * 

The growth of unions and the encroach- 
ment of the seniority approach have raised 
barriers to building up and maintaining an 
efficient workforce. It seems to me that it 
is up to personnel people to develop better 
standards of performance that employees and 
unions will recognize as just measures of a 
day’s work, so that those who fail to deliver 
can be weeded out regardless of seniority.— 
Personnel Executive. 


CONTROLLING COSTS 


For several months after we resumed pro- 
duction of some civilian products at the 
beginning of 1944, our variable costs over 
and above standard measured 65 per cent. 
After taking such steps as we considered 
necessary to regain controls—and we did 
regain controls—our variable today is 
approximately 15 per cent. This adjustment 
was effected without any change in our base 
pay or overtime rates, but we did insist that 
if a pound of sugar weighed 16 ounces in 
1941, we were entitled to the same number 
of ounces in 1944, 

It is admitted that our margin of profit, 
which even in 1941 was not very great, has 
diminished almost to the vanishing point. 
But we find comfort in the thought that in 
adjusting our facilities to reconversion we 
are at least breaking even, and we believe 





that as our volume of business is permitted 
to increase, we can show a fair margin of, 
profit on our present prices. This is a much 
more satisfactory picture than that which 
faced us when we started reconversion. We 
experienced a substantial loss until we re- 
gained the courage of our convictions suffi- 
ciently to do what was necessary to straighten 
out the picture.—President, Furnace Manu- 
facturing Company. 


PROFIT RATIO 

I think there is a ‘fundamental error in 
assuming that management in the postwar 
period can “regain its prewar cost and 
profit ratios.” I think that we are facing 
an era of reduced profit margins, just as we 
are facing an era of reduced interest rates. 
I recognize that such a viewpoint is un- 
popular with managements, but I believe 
they should plan on this prospect. Cost 
reduction will, of course, help very greatly, 
so will greatly expanded output.—Economist, 
Oil Company. 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


We have been working for years to im- 
prove plant layouts and install labor-saving 
machinery, but we find that a really thorough 
work simplification approach to many of our 
problems is just as effective, and less expen- 
sive, than installing new equipment.—Ex- 
ecutive, Dairy Products Company. 


MORE GRIEVANCES 

Changes from the golden wartime period 
will tend to produce a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion and antagonism on the part of many 
who if settled and secure would be industri- 
ous and satisfactory employees. Some of 
these irritations will be caused by a loss of 
overtime and take-home pay; demotions be- 
cause of the return of veterans and, in the 
case of women, the availability of higher- 
skilled men. Production limitation has been 
practiced in many plants, and probably will 
be fostered both by some union executives 
and by members of the rank-and-file who 
fear layoffs. In strongly organized plants, 
grievances will multiply—President, Candy 
Company. 


‘PERSONAL INCENTIVE SYSTEM’ 

I have just finished reading Martin Dodge’s 
article on “Labor Public Relations” in the 
Management Review for June, 1945. In it 
he says that the term “private enterprise 
system” is in disrepute and that something 
better should be substituted for this name. 

If the name “private enterprise system” is 
in the doghouse, why not substitute the name 
“personal incentive system” for it? This is 
truly descriptive of the American business 
system which has resulted in the highest 
standard of living of any country in the 
world. 

If we do adopt this name for the American 
business system, we must see that it is truly 
descriptive and that every employee is given 
equal opportunity for advancement to the 
limit of his or her personal ability. This 
means a proper wage incentive plan for al 
types of employees in our factories and in 
our offices. Such a “personal incentive sys- 
tem” universally adopted and properly man- 
aged would go a long way toward solving 
our so-called labor problem in the postwar 
years—William Sample, Vice President, 
Ralston Purina Company. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 








Recently we referred a question on 
the setting of wage rates for women 
workers to one of our members who is 
an expert on job eyaluation. His re- 
ply, we believe, is the best analysis and 
summary of the subject which we have 
seen; we are, therefore, printing it in 
full: 

The first step in a program of salary 
and wage administration is job analysis. 
This step involves a determination of 
the duties assigned to any and all jobs 
in an organization, a definition of the 
responsibility and the decision-limits in 
connection with each duty, and a deter- 
mination of the minimum human quali- 
fications required by the several duties 
for their component and suitable per- 
formance. Part of the job analysis pro- 
cedure involves determination of the 
required or necessary sex of the incum- 
bent of the position. If the duties can 
be suitably performed by either sex, 
this fact should be stated on the job 
specification, which is the recorded re- 
sult of the job analysis procedure. 


ALIGNMENT OF POSITIONS 


The second step in a program of sal- 
ary and wage administration is job 
evaluation: namely, the internal align- 
ment of positions within the organiza- 
tion in the order of their relative 
difficulty and importance. In this step 
of the program, I know of no com- 
panies, among those using the more ad- 
vanced job evaluation techniques, which 
add or subtract credit purely on the 
basis of the sex of the incumbent re- 
quired as a result of the job analysis. 

However, sex may affect the evalua- 
tion indirectly. For example, if light 
physical work is involved, as is the 
case in a majority of jobs assigned to 
women, the job will receive less credit 
for physical effort, physical require- 
ments, or physical demand than heavier 
jobs. Again, if the job requires skills 
not normally acquired by women, the 
effect will be to eliminate women from 
placement on it, but this would not 
mean that the relative rating of the job 


@ affected by sex discrimination. If 


the job involves working under condi- 
tions unsuitable to women, there would 
naturally be some credit for poor work- 
ing conditions, but this again is not 
direct sex discrimination. 





Job Rates for Women 


EXTERNAL CONSISTENCY 

The next step in the salary and wage 
administration program is achievement 
of external consistency; that is, bring- 
ing the wage scale in line with the labor 
market in the area and in the industry 
for the type of work involved. It is my 
opinion that in most cases it is this step 
that has the most influence on sex dif- 
ferentials for jobs of equal difficulty 
and importance. If the type of work is 
such that women can be employed in all 
of the jobs involved, it will usually be 
found that the going rates in the labor 
market are lower for such jobs than 
they would be if jobs of equal difficulty 
and importance were filled by men. 
Please note, however, that this has 
nothing to do with the job evaluation 
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step. In most companies, the fact that 
a woman is or can be employed to do 
the work does not change the difficulty 
and importance rating. However, the 
fact that in normal labor markets 
women are willing to accept . lower 
wages than men for work of similar 
content tends to give rise to the setting 
of wage rates on a basis that smacks 
of sex discrimination. Similarly, any 
group of jobs which, in normal situa- 
tions, is filled mainly by women tends 
to lower the wage scale for the type of 
work in the industry and the area for 
all workers regardless of sex. 

I believe it can be said, however, 
that a large majority of companies us- 
ing systematic job evaluation systems 
pay the same entrance rates and the 
same experienced-employee rates to men 
and women on jobs of equal difficulty 
and importance, provided that the em- 
ployees are drawn from the same labor 
market with respect to type of work, in- 
dustry, and geographic limitations. 


The Presidents Scraich-Pad 


(Continued from page 1) 


ratios, advertising budgets, production 
per man-hour, and the development of 
new products. 

It is commonly accepted that the 
existence of an efficient personnel de- 
partment is enough to guarantee that 
human relations will be properly han- 
dled. But this emphatically is not 
enough. Personnel departments are 
not management’s bulwark against the 
failings of human factors throughout 
the company. Frequently these de- 
partments are no more than statistical 
organizations that traffic in the person- 
nel needs of the operating divisions. 
The real human relations work is done 
by the executives in the operating de- 
partments. How these managers handle 
people is more important than how the 
personnel department does. But most 
important of all is the way top man- 
agement and the boards of directors 
handle people through formulation of 
policy. Policies must induce individ- 
uals to find “best ways” to understand 
people, because, without this under- 
standing, the other “best ways” may 
prove the best ways to chaos. 

Daily events are reminding manage- 
ment of the price it is paying and the 
greater price it may have to pay for 
its too great devotion to technical 
progress. Yet management’s predica- 
ment is only one facet of a universal 
problem, because nations like corpora- 





tions have made the same mistake. 
Now, while still applauding the brains 
that produced atomic energy, these na- 
tions are wondering whether there are 
sufficient spiritual values extant in the 
world to keep in check the enormously 
destructive powers of the new energy. 
Like our American corporations the 
nations of the world have placed the 
highest premiums upon the material, 
not the spiritual, accomplishment of 
their citizens. Minds have been trained 
highly enough to split the atom, but 
where are the minds able to insure that 
the result will be utilized only for the 
benefit and not the destruction of man- 
kind? The nations are wondering 
whether their homes, their schools, 
their universities, their civic ideals have 
produced these minds, too. Has our 
concentration on materialistic develop- 
ment advanced to a point where we are 
confronted with a ghastly state of 
spiritual bankruptcy? 


Lboiw &. bode. 


Attendance Restrictions 
on Conferences to Go 

Since ODT restrictions on national 
meetings and trade shows will be lifted 
October 1, all AMA Conferences now 
scheduled will be open to registrants 
from all parts of the country. 
























































































































































































































ACTIVITIES of the AMA) 








Production Conference to Survey Areas 


Offering Opportunity for Cost Cutting 


The production executive’s No. 1 postwar task, realignment of unit costs, and 
methods by which reductions can be achieved in a world in which wage rates and 
prices are largely inflexible, will be analyzed at AMA’s Fall Production Conference, 
scheduled for October 29 and 30, at the Palmer House, Chicago. 


The primary question, “How to Meet 
Higher Wages without Price Increases” 
will be discussed by L. Clayton Hill, 
Works Manager, Eagle Pencil Com- 
pany, and such matters as review and 
realignment of jobs, operator output, 
and incentives for supervisors and op- 
erators, will be considered by a group 
of speakers including A. M. Hammond, 
Vice President, Business Research Cor- 
poration; Ralph Barnes, Professor of 
Industrial Engineering, State University 
of Iowa; Carl T. Dunn, Vice President, 
Albert Ramond and Associates, Inc.; 
and W. J. Wemple, Controller, R. G. 
LeTourneau Company. Joseph Scan- 
lon, United Steelworkers of America, 
CIO, will speak on “How Will Labor 
Support a Cost Reduction Program?” 

Other topics and speakers will in- 
clude: “What’s New in Production 
and Management Engineering?” Keith 
Louden, Production Manager, Arm- 
strong Cork Company; “Are Materials 
Handling and Plant Layout Coordi- 
nated?” R. W. Mallick, Headquarters 
Engineering Department, Westinghouse 
Corporation; “Has All Work Been Sim- 
plified?” Allan H. Mogensen; “How 
Will Quality Control Reduce Costs?” 
J. M. Ballowe, Quality Inspection De- 
partment, Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany; “How Does Top Management 
Look at Cost Reduction?” W. L. Mc- 
Grath, President, The Williamson Heat- 
er Company; and “How to Reestablish 
Cost Controls,” Edward E. McConnell, 
Controller, Norton Company, and 
George S. Dively, Vice President and 
General Manager, Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Company. 

Mr. Hill, who is AMA Vice President 
for the Production Division. is in 
charge of the program. 





CONFERENCE DATES CHANGED 


AMA’s Office Management Confer- 
ence, to be held in New York City, 
will take place at the Hotel New 
Yorker, November 13 and 14, instead 
of at the Pennsylvania on November 
14 and 15, as previously announced. 














New AMA Vice President 





L. CLAYTON HILL 


Mr. Hill, AMA’s new Vice President 
for the Production Division, is Works 
Manager of the Eagle Pencil Company. 
Before joining his present firm, he had 
extensive engineering and manufactur- 
ing experience with Studebaker, Pack- 
ard, and the Murray Corporation of 
America, and had served as a staff officer 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 





Executives Available 

With the winding up of the 
work of the War Production 
Board, a large number of execu- 
tives highly trained in managerial 
skills are now available to indus- 
try. Information concerning ex- 
ecutives experienced in produc- 
tion, personnel, finance, sales, and 
many other types of management 
work can be obtained by writing 
to Carl W. Jones, Industry Per- 
sonnel Committee, Room 2056, 
WPB, Railroad Retirement Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 














Top Executives 
Meet Oct. 10-11 
In New York City 


AMA’s General Management Confer- 
ence, set for October 10 and 11 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, will 
deal with the problems which can be 
solved only by top management itself, 
including: appraisal of executive per- 
formance, policy-making for effective 
labor relations, industrial decentraliza- 
tion, managerial control, and the an- 
nual wage. Attendance will be limited 
to top executives directly responsible 
for the formulation of corporate policy. 

Speakers will include: Richard R. 
Deupree, President, Procter & Gamble 
Company; Murray Latimer, Chairman, 
Railroad Retirement Board and _ in 
Charge of Research for the President’s 
Committee to Study Guaranteed Wages; 
R. E. Gillmor, President and General 
Manager, Sperry Gyroscope Co.; A. 
Augustus Low, Vice President, Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York; 
Dr. Claude Robinson, President, Opin- 
ion Research Corporation; Thomas Roy 
Jones, President, American Type Found- 
ers, Inc.; Frank M. Surface, Assistant 
to the President, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey; Ralph J. Cordiner, Vice Presi- 
dent and Assistant to the President, 
General Electric Company; and John 
B. Thurston, Treasurer and Director of 
the Industrial Engineering Department, 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 

A feature of the meeting will be the 
presentation of the Henry Laurence 
Gantt Medal to John M. Hancock, 
Partner, Lehman Brothers, and co- 
author of the Baruch-Hancock report. 
The award is made annually “for dis- 
tinguished achievement in _ industrial 
management as a service to the com- 
munity” by a board composed of rep- 
resentatives of the AMA and _ the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. William L. Batt. Vice Chair- 
man, WPB, and Chairman of the 
Association’s Beard of Directors. will 
preside at the session. a dinner meet- 
ing on October 10. and the presentatio 
will be made by Harold V. Coes, Vick 
President. Ford, Bacon & Davis. Inc., 
and Chairman of the Gantt Medal 
Board of Award. Mr. Hancock will 
speak on “One Unused Tool of Corpo- 
rate Management.” 
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